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MICHIGAN'S PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 



ERNEST BURNHAM 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo Mich. 



"I shall teach a country school if I can get one," said a young 
girl who had barely reached the minimum age requirement of 
eighteen years. "The best teachers I have had in my home 
district were beginners. I believe they are the best teachers unless 
you can get a real old one, who has made teaching a life work." 
The exuberant life speaking in every word and glance and bodily 
gesture of this young girl made it possible to believe her estimate 
of the beginner. Youth has been the chief asset of Michigan 
rural teachers. And this is not forgetting the small number who, 
keeping the enthusiasm of youth, have added with maturity the 
strength of knowledge. In the way of offering to the young 
teachers opportunity and provocation to grow, the rural schools 
of Michigan have been normal schools in a true sense. The irony 
of the fate of the rural school is that in so far as it has been a 
training school for teachers this work has been done for the 
urban schools to which a very large proportion of notably suc- 
cessful rural teachers have gone. It is true that the urban high 
schools are paying annual instalments on this debt by sending 
out their graduates to teach in the country districts. These high 
schools have been the best source of supply for the rural teaching 
force. The normal school graduates, worth having, have until 
very recent years practically all gone to the urban schools. As late 
as 1900 less than 2 per cent, of the rural teachers in Michigan had 
any normal-school training, while, according to the statement of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 75 per cent, of urban 
teachers had some normal-school instruction. 

The miscellaneous agencies for the improvement of teachers 
such as state and county association meetings and institutes, read- 
ing circles, and private study have rendered service to rural teach- 
es 
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ers. The state association has had at almost every annual session 
some topic directly or indirectly relating to rural schools. In the 
programme for the annual session of 1904 the most advantageous 
of the general sessions was given to a direct study of rural 
schools. In 1907 the executive committee of the state association, 
at the request of the county normal training class teachers, 
organized a section for rural teachers. To this action the rural 
teachers responded enthusiastically, making their section the most 
largely attended one of the association. In this section for the 
first time work was with rather than for country teachers. 
County teachers' associations have communicated progressive 
ideas and these ideas have been made vital by the social and 
spiritual novelty of the occasion. The longer county teachers' 
institutes have been directed specifically to the aiding of rural 
teachers, and the shorter or inspiration institutes have been of 
value according as they have had speakers who could perform 
the soul-feeding function. Approximately one third of the rural 
teachers of the state take advantage of the state reading-circle 
course. This involves the study of three books annually. One of 
these books is pedagogical, another bears directly on some one of 
the common-school subjects, and the third is a general culture 
book. This is the best of the miscellaneous agencies for teacher 
improvement. Circumstances of previous preparation and pres- 
ent convenience make the number of rural teachers who do private 
study very small. 

In 1903 the state legislature authorized the establishment of 
county normal training classes for the preparation of rural teach- 
ers. These classes are established in connection with a high 
school centrally located in the county. Instruction is by two 
teachers ; one, specially in charge of the class, who teaches reviews 
of the various common-school subjects, with some reference to 
their pedagogical aspect, and directs the observation and practice 
work of the members of the class. Practice is had in the various 
grades of the town and observation to a limited extent is in rural 
schools. The second teacher is composite, usually including the 
superintendent who teaches psychology and management, with 
the special town teachers of music, drawing, and manual training. 
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Candidates for admission to these classes must have schooling 
equivalent to ten grades of public-school work. All who are suc- 
cessful in the year's work outlined receive legal qualifications to 
teach in the rural schools of their county for three years with a 
possible extension to six years if they succeed. In the five years 
of their service these classes have added 1522 teachers to the 
state's corps of rural teachers. The indications are that approxi- 
mately one half of these teachers will renew their certificates at 
the expiration of three years of service. Suggestion has been 
made that the admission requirement for these classes be advanced 
to an extent to put their graduates on the same footing scho- 
lastically as the graduates of the best high schools. This now 
seems to be the most likely line of progress for the county normal 
training classes, since it points directly at their greatest weakness 
— abbreviation. 

A state law passed in 1897 established reciprocity and uni- 
formity in the courses of study of the state normal schools and 
specified the courses of study and the certificates to be granted. 
This law made mention of special courses for rural teachers. An 
act passed by the state legislature in 1903, authorized the State 
Board of Education to prescribe the courses of study and issue 
certificates. Under this act the State Board of Education passed 
resolutions continuing the uniformity and reciprocity features 
and providing for three distinct courses of study leading to 
three distinctly different certificates. A life certificate given to 
high-school graduates upon the completion of a course of two 
years of normal-school work; a three-year certificate given to 
high-school graduates upon the completion of one year and one 
summer term of normal-school work; and a certificate restricted 
to use in one- and two-room rural schools, this certificate to be 
given to graduates of common schools on the completion of two 
years and one term of normal work. The rural-school course 
which was put in operation deliberately fixed a very low standard 
for admission and graduation on the theory that in view of the 
existing absence of trained teachers from the rural schools it 
would be better to add a considerable number having very limited 
training than to add a smaller number having better training. 
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In 1908 the State Board of Education authorized a more ad- 
vanced course of study for rural-school teachers. This is a two- 
year course open to graduates of ten grades of public-school 
work and its completion is intended to be fully equivalent to the 
completion of the work of the best twelve-grade high school. 
This advanced course gives a rural-school certificate good for 
five years. 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate, in brief, the differentia- 
tion which has thus far taken place in Michigan in the training 
of teachers for ungraded rural schools and graded urban schools. 
That differentiation is necessary was clearly pointed out by Dr. 
W. T. Harris, some years since, when he said that a distinct 
difference should be made between training teachers for a school 
having a few large classes all within one or two grades and a 
school having many small classes scattered through six or eight 
grades. That Dr. Henry Barnard also appreciated this condition 
appears from his statement made in 1892 that the raising-up of 
teachers for country service was an unsolved problem. The in- 
dustrial and social revitalization of country life in this generation 
is concentrating public attention upon this unsolved problem. 
Solution is being attempted chiefly along three lines : First, the 
reorganization of the rural-school system with a view to grading 
and the utilization of the present graded-school methods and 
teachers ; secondly, the institution of local training classes ; thirdly, 
the introduction of specially adapted courses in the state normal 
schools. The consolidation or centralization solution has been 
acclaimed by the most active and influential educators of the state 
for many years, the best arguments advanced being the probability 
of better trained teachers, and the certainty of securing free sec- 
ondary instruction for country children by this method. Occa- 
sionally a community will centralize several schools and where 
this is done the better trained teachers and the free secondary 
instruction will be secured. Then, too, conditions of taxation 
and population in some localities will enforce the consolidation 
of two and sometimes three districts to form a one-room school 
of sufficient financial resource and large enough enrolment to 
make possible a first-class rural school, including a trained teacher. 
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The problem of the provision of efficient teachers for country 
children cannot await solution by this method alone, for it seems 
certain that the vast majority of country children will be sent 
in Michigan for many years to come to one-room rural schools 
for their elementary training. The second attempted solution of 
this problem of providing trained teachers for rural schools — the 
county normal training class — has already been discussed. This 
solution has really made a large contribution in a short time, but 
it has the fatal weakness of perpetuating by its brevity the belief 
that little preparation is needed for teaching rural schools. It 
is this belief that must be destroyed before a just solution 
of the problem can properly proceed. In spite of the brief 
course it is possible for the county training classes through the 
attitude of their teachers really to create a demand for more 
extended training for rural teachers. In so far as a real love of 
teaching is inculcated it will of itself breed ambition for more 
training and appreciation of the great need of trained service in 
the rural schools will induce some to return to these schools after 
being prepared by further training to better meet the need. Its 
brevity will not at present depreciate the value of training in 
the minds of the public, if the quality of service is good within 
its limitations. Brevity is not significant when compared with 
nothing. 

The state normal schools are mature, well-organized, and 
expensive public agencies which were purposely instituted to solve 
the problem of providing trained teachers for the public schools. 
The adequate preparation of teachers fitted to teach rural schools 
must be secured through the state normal schools, else these 
schools admit failure in a conspicuous proportion of the only task 
they have been given and that they are being paid to do. The 
Michigan normal schools have begun the development of courses 
for rural teachers as herein stated. All of the four state normals 
have the same course, the only difference between the normal 
schools in this respect being in the administering of the course. 
In the western normal at Kalamazoo, at the inception of the school 
in 1904, a rural school department directed by a man ranking 
officially with other heads of departments was instituted. This 
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was a new departure in normal-school administration in America, 
and to trace the development of this idea in practice is one pur- 
pose of this article. This plan concentrates the administration 
and promotion of rural-school interests in the normal. The very 
elementary course authorized by the State Board of Education, 
in 1903, was the only course used for training rural teachers in 
the first four years of the school. The enrolment in the rural- 
school department in the regular year has been one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the total enrolment, and in the much more largely 
attended summer sessions the enrolment of rural teachers has 
been more than one-half of the total. Adverse criticism has been 
directed at the content of the course and at the meager require- 
ment for graduation. There has been a continued effort to 
amplify the course and this effort has resulted in the present year 
in the authorization of a new course making an advance of two 
years in the entrance and graduation requirements. 

Instruction along pedagogical lines is of necessity very meager 
because of the immaturity of the students. Almost without ex- 
ception the students in this department have been country bred 
and they are consequently responsive when the peculiar character- 
istics of country children are pointed out. Ungraded school 
conditions are continually kept in mind in discussing methods of 
classification and instruction. The attempt is made through 
nature-study and agriculture to empower prospective teachers 
to more richly interpret the natural and industrial environments 
of the rural school. Common-school subjects of study are closely 
reviewed and the secondary subjects taught are presented with 
conscious intention of creating a vigorous desire for further 
academic instruction. The right attitude toward education and 
a conception of the rural school, which makes it a vital factor in 
national progress and in the characters of a multitude of indi- 
viduals, are consistently sought. Special agencies have been 
invoked to convince the young people going out to teach in the 
rural schools of the absolute necessity of greater daily happiness 
in country life, and their attention has been systematically called 
to the social as well as the industrial sources of contentment 
arid joy. 
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In the first year of the school the students of the rural-school 
department organized a seminar for the study of rural social con- 
ditions. The organization has grown in interest and service. 
Monthly meetings are held and research reports and debates deal- 
ing with historical and current rural progress topics have made up 
the programmes. This somewhat miscellaneous work has been 
systematized and supplemented in the last term of the course by a 
brief formal study of rural sociology. This study attempts to fix 
the present rural social status and to discover and become familiar 
with the present agencies making for rural betterment. In 1907 
a series of annual rural progress lectures was begun under the 
management of the rural-school department. The series was 
initiated by President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College with a lecture on "The Social Factors in 
Rural Progress." The second lecture was given in 1908 by 
Dean L. H. Bailey of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. His subject was, "The Outlook for Rural Progress." 
In connection with these lectures the rural students, assisted by 
the faculty, receive their parents and friends from home, and the 
students in other courses, making the lecturer the guest of honor. 
Public appreciation of the rural progress study undertaken in 
the school has been proven by the presence at these lectures of rep- 
resentatives of the State Board of Agriculture, the Agricultural 
College, the State Association of Farmers' Clubs, the State 
Grange, and the State Superintendent of Farmers' Institutes. 

The immediate frontier in the better adaptation of the rural 
teachers' course to its purpose is in the discovery of the necessary 
differentiation in the observation and practice work of the stu- 
dents from that required of students preparing for graded-school 
teaching. It is probably true that teachers will be less inclined 
to teach in ungraded schools after practice in a highly organized 
graded training school and it is possibly true that such practice 
would render them less likely to succeed in an ungraded school. 
Directed observation in both graded and ungraded schools has 
been required. The rural schools observed have presented 
various degrees of efficiency, and no doubt helpful suggestions 
have been secured. Observation made in the graded training 
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school has been carefully discussed and many valuable ideas 
capable of application in ungraded schools have been gained. In 
the present year a conveniently located rural school is affiliated 
with and controlled by the normal. It is proposed to make this 
rural school a laboratory for the observation and development of 
expert rural teaching. The instituting of this rural observation 
school; the development of the industrial and social possibilities 
of the course of study ; the promotion in the state, through vari- 
ous means, of a better appreciation of rural-school teaching; and 
the amplification by two years' work of the state normal course 
for rural-school teachers are steps marking the progress made. 
These are initial steps in the inevitable progress in the preparation 
of teachers for rural elementary schools dictated by the spirit 
of the times. 



